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“STONE WALLS DO NOT A PRISON MAKE.” 


All night I lhe and watch the stars 

That travel past the window pane, 

And think in which of them my man 
Now sows the furrow, reaps the grain: 
lor sixty years he ploughed his strength 
And dug his life into the land, 

His heart was in it, and in Heaven 

Ife needs a mattock in his hand. 


NO 


I wonder if he thinks of me 

At even when his work is done ; 
Surely he must, or I should be 
Less quiet at the set of sun: 
When, smiling like the dead, I lie 
Without desires, or grief, or pain ; 
So still, so old, so far froin earth, 

| often seem a maid again. 


3. 


Last mght the work-house ward became 
The hill-side where he drove the plough ; 
I saw the copse wood, and the wind 
Whistled again from bough to bough. 
The upturned earth was red as blood ; 

I heard the cawing rooks that flew 

To follow in the furrow when 

The sun first flamed upon the dew, 
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4. 


On Robert’s tace the red light shone: 


Ie stayed the plough, and ‘softly said, 


“My pretty maid, if you are kind, 


When summer comes we shall be wed.” 
And we were wed-—I think I hear 
The merry bells that last year tolled 
My husband's knell ; so runs away 
The aveary world till we are old. 


Sr 


I know that death is near; at dawn, 

My son, my only son, I lost, 

Sat here with me and held my hand ; 

Dear was the presence of his ghost ! 

\nd sweet his words, ‘* My Mother, come, 
\We are alone in Heaven till 

\Ve have you with us, come away ! 
Wherefore I wait, in patience still. 


ty, 


But I shall see again, ere death, 

Morn on the furrows and the hill, 

And hear the February wind 

Through naked beeches whistle shrill; 
And Robert will beside me stand, 

And smiling say—‘t My pretty maid, 
The world is young again, and we 
Among the angels shall be wed.’ 


SropFOoRD A. BROOKE. 











REALISM IN FRANCE AND IN ENGLAND. 


AN INTERVIEW with M. Enite Zora. 


ie [FS parvenus se meublent toujours le saion qwils ont ambitionné autrefors dans 

~ leurs souhaits de jeunes gens panvres.” | had never completely realised 
the truth of this remark of Balzac’s until | stood the other day in M. 
Zola’s gorgeously furnished study in the Rue de Bruxelles, Paris. 

I called to mind the struggles of his early years: how, having failed in 
the one examination which in France leads to everything, he had started 
in a wretched situation in the docks, not worth three pounds a month. I] 
thought of the three whole years of hand-to-hand battling with starvation, 
that had followed. . .  . Adrift on the pavement, doing nothing, with no 
future before him. . . . Hunger, misery, debts, and constant visits 
to the pawn-shop. How strange life is ! 

Yes, Balzac was right, ‘‘?ameublement trahit Vhomme”. M. Zola began his 
literary career under the influence of Victor Hugo and the poets of 1830, and 
it is singular how every object in the workroom of the great realist of to- 
day answers to the romanticist of thirty years ago. . . . the heavy, 
Oriental carpet, mediaval tapestries on the walls, stained glass in the 
windows, old Italian and Dutch furniture scattered here and there, the 
splendidly carved black oak writing-table, with an enormous high-backed 
chair—almost a throne—behind. 

But, as | gaze curiously around, the entry of the great man himself 
suddenly interrupts my reflections. 

“ Bonjour,’ he says, buttoning up his smoking-jacket. ** Ugh! how cold 
it is!” and drawing in a chair, vigorously stirs the wood fire on the hearth. 

I at once notice several changes in him since we last met. He 1s con- 
siderably thinner, the pointed beard is more grey, the hair—in the old days 
always cut short—is now long and brushed back: there is, too, a tired, 
worn look about the cheeks. Yet, after all, it is still the same short, thick- 


set figure, the heavy gait, which is characteristic of another famous 


 littévateuy —M_yr. Walter Pater—the complension a strange, Gull yellow, 
the eyes small and keen. “The most striking feature in his physiognomy is 


the neck. Its short and bull-like column gives to the whole face a look of 


power and solid strength, 
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“Well”, continued M. Zola, “ causons. What are they saying about 
me in England? My friends over there tell me that one or two of your 
leading reviews have been devoting articles to the supposed death of 
realism in France.” 

“Yes, and is it not so? Are there not on all sides signs of a reaction ?”’ 

“Realism dead!” interrupted M. Zola, fidgetting nervously with a 
paper-cutter. ‘But you don’t know what you are saying. No more 
realism! You might as well say that there will be no more sun, no more 
Realism, naturalism, whatever name you give it, 1s 


Stars, nO more trees. 
And that search after 


but the result of man’s continued search after truth. 
truth will exist as long as the human race continues to progress. 
Our conception of realistic 


Now, 


with regard to the literary situation in France. 
fiction is probably destined to be developed, transformed. It would be 
absurd were it not so. In nature, everything is by degrees developed, 
transformed. It is the same in art. It may be that we—Flaubert, 
Daudet, Goncourt and myself--have been a little sectarian, a little 
dogmatic. After all, it was but natural, for as leaders of a movement 
we were obliged to make our formula as definite and as precise as_ pos- 
sible. Yes,” he added meditatively, “there will be an expansion of our 
formula.” 

“ And what shape do you think that this expansion will take ?” 

“Ah!” he answered, shaking his head, “ Ze ne sais pas. «Je ne Sais 
pas . . que voulez-vous que je vous dise? We have perhaps been too 
absolute, too positive. We have studied the human being a little too 
much from the point of view of the senses; and there will be, I think, < 
new movement towards the great Unknown—towards—awmais je ne sats pas 
que voulez-vous que je vous dise ?” 
“Do you think then that this reaction is near at hand ?” 
“First of all”, rapidly answered M. Zola, restlessly shifting his position, 
“You must remember that Iam not yet dead, and the present naturalistic 
formula will find it hard to die without me. But besides, I see no signs of 


its dying at present. Every great movement in literature is the outcome 


of a corresponding great social movement. Literature is an expression 
of the life of the nation, and the best literature of each epoch is that which 
best expresses the national life of that epoch. Now our age is an age 
which is thirsting after truth. We see this in many ways; in the progress 
of Positivism, in the development of democracy, and above all in the enor- 
mous strides made by science. Our realistic movement represents all 
these things; thus we are the outcome of the temper of our age. This 
temper is so far from decaying that it is being developed further and further. 
And moreover among our young men there is no one strong enough to 
become the leader of a new school. 1 therefore see no reason for expecting 


an immediate reaction in literature, at least as far as the novel is 


concerned.” 
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‘* But what about poetry ?” 

“Ah! poetry! yes, that is a little different. In 178g we killed our 
gods, and set up in their place Science. From her, during these last 
hundred years, we have been expecting everything, and though I believe 
that she has done much to brighten our lives, her progress is but gradual 
and slow, while man’s aspirations advance by leaps and bounds. That the 
weaker and more impatient spirits should at last revolt against her was 
inevitable. Hence all this so-called symbolist movement in poetry, these 
attempts to return to the first beginnings of art, only resulting in vague 
scribbling, in obscure, stuttering verses. These symbolist poets seem to 
think that by their senseless reaction they can overthrow the literary 
formula of their epoch. And when we point out to them the folly of it all, 
they throw the romanticist movement at our heads. The romanticist 
movement indeed!” continued M. Zola, getting up and walking excitedly 
up and down the room, ‘“ that was the logical outcome of the evolution 
and the wars of the first Empire. The language, worn out by three cen- 
turies of classicism, was in need of fresh blood, of enrichment, in fact of a 
complete renovation. But what need has it to-day of enrichment, of 
renovation ? And what social movement does this symbolism represent ? 
C'est de la littévature de brasserie.” 

‘“Now, tell me about the novel in [éngland,” he said, evidently 
desirous of changing the subject.  ‘ Qwest-ce gwon y fait? Unfortu- 
nately your literature is a sealed book to me, except through trans- 
lations, and so few of your new writers have been translated. The 
fact is that we French are very ignorant, and what is worse, we are 
very indifferent to what goes on beyond our frontiers. Who are your 
realists ?” 

‘Well, there is Mr. George Moore.” 

“ Ah! yes, of course, my friend Moore. Jl a beaucoup de talent. 1 think 
very highly of his ‘ Mummer’s Wife’: it is full of power. But he is almost 
alone, is he not? “Ah! I thought so. You Lnglish are so essentially Pro- 
testant. We over here cannot understand your Protestantism, just as 
you can never understand our Catholicity. All this puritanism of yours is 
very curious. It would secm as if it were almost an clement in your 
national genius, yet | know no literature more healthily brutal and vigorous 
than that of Shakespeare, Jonson, and their contemporaries. llowever, 
you have got under the yoke of the puritans, and as long as you remain so, 
you will never have a really fine literary outburst. But, from what | hear, 
there are signs of an approaching reaction. Our work is attracting more 
attention, is it not? It 1s more freely discussed than it was. And your 
stage, too, is getting emancipated. Vhis Independent Theatre is an excel- 


lent sign. My little * Therese Raquin’ excited quite a litthe battle, they 


tell me. All that is good.” 


“And Ibsen, too,” [ put in. ** We have had several of Ibsen's plays 
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produced in London this year, and one of them at least was a great 
success.”’ 

M. Zola was turning over the uncut pages of M. Ferdinand Fabre’s last 
novel : he did not seem to hear what I was saying. 

“What do you think about Ibsen’s work ?” I continued. 

‘‘Thsen !” he answered without raising his eyes, ‘‘ c’est bien obscur.” 

‘* But wouldn’t you say ? 
“C'est bien obscur. Tout cela est bien obscur,” he repeated, shrugging his 


shoulders—‘ parlons d’autre chose.” 





[t was hopeless, I saw. The great man declined to be drawn. 

‘Which of our English novelists are most appreciated in France :”’ 

‘There is no difficulty in answering that question,” he replied, smiling 
at my sudden change of front; ‘‘ Dickens and Scott, without a doubt, and 
for this very obvious reason: the novel in France has always been more 
or less emancipated, while the works of Dickens and Scott can be put into 
the hands of anyone, which is more than can be said even for the works 
of George Sand. Besides, Dickens is a poet, a great poet in many ways. 
He is less English than most of your writers, and that is why we understand 
him better. But he ignores all the greater side of man—love, and all the 
and above all, woman. He knows nothing at all 





big emotions of life 
about women.”’ 

‘* And Scott ?” 

‘‘ Scott !” he answered, with an impatient wave of his hand, ‘‘ littévature 
de pensionnat. There is another reason for Dickens’ success over here,” he 
continued, following up his train of thought. ‘‘ Our opponents have taken him 
up to use him as an argument against our conception of realism, and at one 
time our reviews were flooded with articles on Dickens. Tolstoi has been 
taken up in the same way, but his success was never real, like that of 
Dickens.” 

‘And Thackeray ?” 

‘Thackeray! Ah! je ne sais pas,” with a shrug of the shoulders . . . 
‘deeper than Dickens, yes, certainly deeper than Dickens, But it is so 
difficult to understand it at all. It is so English. For instance, there is 
George Eliot, who has been lauded up to the skies by Brunetiére and the 
Academic party. Eh bien! ca n'a pas pris du tout. She was tres savante, tres 
sstvuite, but she had no real knowledge of humanity. She gives me the 
impression of never having been outside her library door. She seems only 
to know her humanity through books. ‘The Mill on the Floss ’—voyous, 
ga ne vaut pas grand’chose en somme? hein? Do you think much of it in 
England ?” 

| nodded. 

“It is all”, he repeated, “so utterly opposed to the genius of the 
French people.” 


Then after a pause— 
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‘* Voyons, tous les trots ensemble ne valent pas les grandes machines de Balzac ?° 

At this moment our conversation was interrupted by the furious entry 
of a little black spaniel, who flew barking and snapping round my chair. 

I rose to go. 

“T1 ne faut pas que Bibi vous chasse,’ said M. Zola, holding out his hand. 
‘* You have been lucky ”’, he said “to get a drawing from Whistler for your 
first number, . . a great artist, . . a great artist. Well, good-bye. 
I am very glad to have seen you. I wish you all success. Send me your 


review when you get another Whistler. Down, Bibi! down! . : . don't 


be afraid, he won't bite,” and as I went down the staircase—‘ J/ vous faut 


de la patience en Angleterre . . dela patience. Tout vient a qui sait attendre.” 
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THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 


ERY much is said and written on this subject, but not infrequently 
what is so said or written has a tendency to lead people away from 
the real point at issue rather than to fix their attention upon it. 

What is now the real question at issue ? It is this, what is the importance 
of a child being definitely taught at school the truths of Christianity? The 
Churchman, the Roman Catholic, and some Nonconformists, say that it is all- 
important. They have sufficient knowledge of a child’s human nature, and 
of the conditions under which it has to live, to understand that unless it is 
so taught, it will have no certain standard by which to judge of right and 
wrong, no available basis on which to rest the moral rule of life by which 
its actions ought to be guided. They know that in the homes of the great 
majority of the poorer portions of the population there is small opportunity 
for the parents to impart the necessary instruction, and that the Sunday 
school cannot supply what is needed for several reasons. These reasons are, 
that the time spent in such school is very limited ; that the teachers in most 
Sunday schools are very inferior in their power of imparting instruction to 
the trained teachers in the day schools; that the value and importance of 
a subject must seem to every child to be capable of being measured by the 
amount of time given to it, and the ability of the teacher by whom it is 
imparted; and that in moral and religious questions there is a probability 
that what is taught upon only one day in the week will be looked upon 
as something that has to be practised on only one day in the week. And 
consequently that religion is in danger of being regarded as something quite 
distinct from everyday life, instead of being valued as a principle that 
should govern every action of life. 

The question then arises, what do we mean by such a definite teaching 
of Christianity as is calculated to accomplish the end we have in view ? 
This consists of two parts: the knowledge of the moral law laid down by 
Jesus Christ; and the right understanding of the helps which He has 
provided to enable men to obey that law. 

Instruction in the moral law was given under the Old Testament 
dispensation, and we know that its practical effect was very disappointing. 
Our blessed Lord added to the stringency of the commandments then 
given by what He taught in the Sermon on the Mount, and in the 
sermon on the plain. He required that men’s words and thoughts 
should be fashioned according to the requirements of the law which He 
gave, and not merely their outward actions. People talk of the beauty and 
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excellency of the Sermon on the Mount without taking into account how it 
is to be obeyed. It is very beautiful and excellent when we see it practised 
by other people, but how is it when we face the question for ourselves, when 
nature rebels against our obeying its injunctions ? Our Lord answers this 
question plainly for us. He tells us in words not to be misunderstood, 
‘Without Me ye can do nothing”. That is, without the supernatural 
assistance which He promises in the Gospel to give to all who seek it 
aright, no one can fulfil the moral law which He has enjoined. Those who 
contend for definite religious teaching believe His words. They think that 
it is to a great extent lost labour to teach a child the moral law of the 
Gospel unless at the same time they teach it how to seek for and obtain 
the grace promised in the Gospel, without which the moral law becomes a 
heavy burden that it will be quite unable to bear. And what can be more 
disappointing, I might say cruel, than to tell a child to live by a certain 
rule when it is impossible for him to do so without assistance of which you 
tell him nothing. 

To people who believe this, a system of undenominational teaching 
must appear a sham anda snare. It professes to be religious, which in 
their opinion it is not. It professes to prepare children for living a 
virtuous life, which in their opinion it does not. It seems to them a plain 
contradiction to our Lord’s teaching, and a sacrificing of the true interests 
of the children submitted to it, in order to gain the approval of the world. 
To them the contest seems to be between the real interests, moral and 
religious, of the children, and the possible party political advantages which 
may seem to those who are opposed to us to be involved. This is the ground 





that has always been taken by earnest Church people, and it has been 
brought into special prominence by the disputes concerning education that 
have been carried on since the beginning of the century, and their opinion is 
not changed because an Act of Parliament seems to uphold a different view. 
The moral law must have some basis on which to rest; and in their view, 
if that basis is not the teaching of the Gospel it can only be a selfish regard 
for man’s own interest in this world. This last-named view seems now to 
be the prevalent idea in the minds of those educated under the undenomina- 
tional system. Workpeople are set against employers, class against class, 
because the principle which ought to govern men’s lives is no longer the 
teaching of the New Testament, but the calculation of what will most 
immediately conduce to their advantage in this life. The gulf that 
separates the rich from the poor appears to be widening, because the old 
religious standard is to a great extent set aside, and whilst there is much 
philanthropic kindness and sympathy towards those in distress, there is less 
of that sense of a common interest, and mutual relationship and friendly 
intercourse, which used to characterise the oft-times life-long connexion 


between employers and employed. In my opinion the cause of this is to be 


found in the difference in the principle on which a large amount of the 
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so-called religious teaching in our elementary schools has been given during 
the last twenty years, To the same cause | attribute the increase in the 
number of strikes, and the bitterness with which they are carried on. 

If this view is correct it will be seen how greatly the future of the 
country depends upon the character of the education given in our elemen- 
tary schools. There are now the two systems at work—the one religious 
and voluntary ; the ‘other undenominational and rate-supported. The one 
dependent upon the self-denial and liberality of people who really believe in 
the Christian religion; the other dependent for support upon the strong arm 
of the law to compel people to support schools, whether they approve or 
disapprove of them, whether they think they will promote the present 
and future well-being of the children taught in them and the good of the 
country, or the reverse. 

The present must be regarded as a crisis, a time when a new start has 
to be made. A larger measure of support for elementary schools has been 
provided out of public funds, and a considerable amount of income which 
has hitherto been furnished by the children attending the schools has been 
withdrawn. The question is, whether under this new condition of things 
the voluntary system can hold its own, or whether the inevitable tendency 
of events must lead to its destruction, as its enemies delight to prophesy, 
and as its faint-hearted, weak-kneed professed friends are ever saying must 
be the case. I firmly believe that the voluntary schools will continue to 
hold their own, if only Churchmen will believe in their own principles, 
and with faith and courage will dare to act as those principles demand. 
To me the recent change is far from being a cause for discouragement. I 
believe that instead of injury and destruction it opens a new prospect of 
increased usefulness in the extension of voluntary schools, if only those who 
possess the means will dare to trust the promises of their Divine Master, 
and make sacrifices to promote the religion which He taught and which 
they profess to believe. One source of encouragement arises from the fact, 
so far as it has hitherto been ascertained, that parents of the poorer and 
more respectable classes have not welcomed the abolition of school fees as 
they were expected to do. There is a feeling amongst them that it is a 
parent’s privilege, as well as duty, to do what he can to secure a good 
education for his children. And then there is in many cases a dread of 
their children mixing at school with the children of the thriftless and the 
vicious. There is a feeling amongst them that the associations of the 
playground do much towards the formation of a child’s character. People 
who have not had much experience of the working classes have little idea 
of the extent to which this feeling prevails. I remember some years ago 
putting it to the test whether the children who attended ragged schools 
were really poorer than those found in my own national schools where they 
paid threepence a week. A friend who had a free ragged school permitted me 
to ask all the children attending it what was the occupation of their father : 
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I found that nearly all were the children of mechanics, earning good wages, 
of policemen and small shopkeepers. I have little doubt that if the facts 
could have been ascertained it would have been found that the earnings 
of the parents of these children were twice as great as those on which the 
parents of the children in my own schools were content to live upon, and out 
of which they willingly paid for their children’s education. The difference 
between the parents of the two sets of children was to be sought else- 
where: it could be found in the higher moral tone and greater thriftiness 
of the parents who were content to pay school fees. I believe this feeling 
still exists, and that in London it has rather intensified than diminished. 
The Church is therefore called upon to make great efforts to provide 
schools for those who desire good moral surroundings and real religious 
teaching for their children. ‘To do this she must furnish schools charging 
a sinall discriminating fee, to which the vicious and the profligate will 
not send their children so long as they can find schools in which they can 
be taught free of all cost. If the Church does not provide such schools, 
private adventurers will do so: parents will send their children to them to 
avoid the contamination of the free schools; and then there will be the 
unhappy result that those children who, if well taught, would prove the 
best and the most dependable of their class, will be worse taught than 
those who spring from less reputable homes, and whose moral character 
has been formed under less favourable conditions. There could therefore be 
no louder call to Christian philanthropists to be up and doing than exists 
at the present moment. What is needed is the development of existing 
voluntary schools and the erection of new ones, and earnest efforts on the 
part of all who are competent for the task to make these schools 
thoroughly efficient, and to secure that in all of them thorough religious 


teaching is given, and a high moral tone encouraged. 


ROBERT GREGORY. 






































FOX-HUNTING. 


T is impossible, you may say, to write anything new about fox-hunting ; 
and this is absolutely true. Yet in spite of all the books, songs, 
articles and papers which have been written, the subject never seems to 
get stale to those who really love the sport. Does not the man who has 
hunted and enjoyed it, but is no longer able to do so for pecuniary or 
other reasons, instinctively turn, on a Saturday, to the Hunting Appoint- 
ments, and mark where the pack meets which he used to follow, and think 
as he reads the well known names how he would like to be with them at 
Tollington cross roads on the following Wednesday ? He remembers with 
a touch of pride how from that very same place he pounded them all at the 
big double near Haughton Wood—more by good luck than anything else 
—and he shivers somewhat as he recalls the awful cold bath he got in 
Pennifield Brook, when he spent more than half an hour getting his horse 
out, and searching for a lost whip and spur in that pellucid stream. He 
sees they are at Forest Lodge on Saturday; and that reminds him of a 
grand old dog fox, found late in the day, who, contrary to all precedent, 
scorned to stick to the big woods, led them a rare dance for ten miles over 
the cream of the country, and just saved his brush in the gathering dark- 
ness. He sighs a little at these reminiscences, and at the recollection of a 
certain bay horse who carried him for six seasons and never gave hima 
fall, and who had to be sent up to Tattersall’s with several others not quite 
so dearly loved. It was a cruel wrench, and he often fancies now that he 
catches sight of his old favourite in the shafts of a hansom cab. It can be 
only a fancy after all, for he knows in his heart that the gallant little horse 
who carried him so brilliantly has long ere this gone to the happy hunting 
grounds, where he only hopes he has found someone to like him as well as did 
his master down here. But away with these vain regrets. He will live to 
see hounds again streaming over the wide pastures with no covert nearer 
than four miles, and if he has lost somewhat of his early recklessness he 
won’t enjoy the sport any the less for that. He will know more of hounds 
and their work, will be able to appreciate much more readily how Reckless 
picked up the line under that gateway, and the way in which Daivymaid 
carried it through the sheep-foiled ground. Whereas he formerly thought 
the Huntsman a bit slow in lifting them to a Holloa, he can now see that 
to get their heads up at such a time would have been nothing but suicidal 
folly. And to crown all he will call “ hold hard ” with the loudest of them, 
instead of riding the hounds over the line every other field on a bad scent- 
ing day. He will heartily endorse the strong language used towards the 
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unfortunate offender so long as it is not addressed to himself; and he will 
take care that it is not. He will sympathise with the Master on his ill luck 
in having a really bad day when he particularly wanted to show sport, 
instead of using swear words, and summing up the whole establishment as 
a d—d slow lot—which he sometimes used to do. He is so pleased with 
himself and his virtuous resolves, he almost determines when his ship 
comes home that he will hunt a pack of hounds himself. He is a fair per- 
former on a horn, can ride above a bit, knows that it is better to make 
good the ground in front of you, before casting back, that scent is more 
likely to be good when there is not a southerly wind and a cloudy sky, and 
various other little axioms and dodges which he has been told and read 
about. But he remembers all at once that there are two serious drawbacks 
to his plan, even when the pecuniary one is overcome: first, that he never 
by any chance knows where he is, and would cheerfully draw a covert 
which has already been well rattled about during the morning, thinking it 





a perfectly fresh one; and secondly, that he can never—well, hardly ever 
distinguish one hound from another, and as to knowing how many couples 
he-has on, why, that would be an impossible feat. These drawbacks he 
knows would be fatal in a huntsman, and he mentally decides that he will 
leave that part of the business, with its hard work, its hopes, anxieties and 
fears, to someone more capable than himself of dealing with them. Be- 
sides, a huntsman’s lot is not always to be envied. How often has he seen 
him, while the rest of the field were sheltering behind some friendly clump, 
fully exposed to a violent storm of wind and hail, watching his hounds 
slowly working out a stale line inch by inch over some badly foiled ground 





and he does not forget the awful hours in the early cubbing season, when 
four o’clock a.m. is considered a trifle late. No—he will have the fun 
without all this hard work and responsibility. And in his innocence and 
ignorance, he has not counted half the difficulties which a huntsman has to 
contend with. He has forgotten all the kennel work, about the most im- 
portant of all. True, he may, and probably would have, a kennel huntsman, 
but then if he is hunting the hounds himself he must be there regularly, in 
order to superintend the breeding and drafting of the pack. Hounds, he 
knows, should be bred for work as well as for looks. Straight legs, good 
shoulders, quarters and backs are all very well, but if these only 
serve to make a skirter, then the sooner he is drafted the better, 
in spite of his good _ looks. There is no reason, however, why 
hounds should not be both good in work and shape, only it takes 
time and an immense amount of trouble to bring a pack to 
such a pitch of perfection. No, there is nothing new to tell of 
fox-hunting, but there are many things about it which will bear 
repetition. Of all sports it is the least open to a charge of selfishness, for 
though there are jealous riders, they are not so frequently met as jealous 


shots, and there is more good comradeship shown in the hunting field than 
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anywhere else. How could this be better proved, than when hounds are 
running with a breast-high scent over the cream of the country you 
come to grief, and your horse gets away from you—some good Samaritan 
with an absolute certainty of losing his place, and the possibility cf being 
out of the gallop altogether, catches your horse and brings him back to you? 
Surely there is sufficient self-denial in this for anything; and it happens 
every day. Hunting has been cried down by mischief-making meddlers as 
the sport of the classes. Yet where, I should like to know, do people meet 
on such an absolute equality as in the hunting field?) There Gibson, the 
young hard riding farmer, who makes his own hunters with a masterly hand, 
is thought as much, or more of, than his Grace of Kimberley who buys 
them, when made, at enormous prices, and then invariably figures behind 
Gibson mounted on a raw young mare, Like boys at a public school every- 
one finds his level here. The meaner he is the lower is the level to which 
he sinks, and quite right too. Hunting may be, as Mr. Jorrocks says, the 
sport of Kings (for my own part I have never seen one in pursuit of the 
fox), but it certainly is the sport of the masses; whether on wheels, on foot, 
or on horseback. 

| How well Egerton Warburton, now, alas, gone over to the great 


majority, sums up the matter when he says :-- 


‘ For coffee-house gossip some hunters come out, 
Of all matters prating save what they're about, 
From scandal and cards they to politics roam, 


They ride forty miles, head the fox, and go home 


O! give me the man who can ride through a run, 
Nor engross to himself all the glory when done, 
Who calls not each horse that o’ertakes him a screw, 


Who loves a run best when a friend sees it too.”’ 


This is the tribute which every sportsman is not only willing, but 
anxious to pay, to the man who means business. 

Yet when all is said and done there are other things required besides 
pluck and determination in order to make a first-class man to hounds. <A 
good eye to country, a knowledge of what hounds are doing, and a quick 
making up of the mind are essential. The first and last of these are born 
in a man and not made, the other can be acquired by practice no doubt ; 
yet there are some impetuous spirits who will not take the trouble to 
learn even this, and these people are perpetual thorns in the sides of the 
Master and huntsman. They have plenty of pluck and determination, but 
no discretion, no knowledge of the art, and the consequence is they are 
often in hot water. How maddening it is to see these young gentlemen 


thundering along, before the pack have settled down, with about three 
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couple of hounds in front, and fifteen couple behind them, They are 
erring in ignorance, you will perhaps say, just so, but it is ignorance that 
can easily be substituted for knowledge, if only they would take the 
trouble. That is only one of the numberless worries of a master of hounds. 
He has to cope with two sorts of owners of coverts. First, those who say 
they won’t keep foxes and don’t, and second, those who say they will keep 
foxes and don’t. 

The first class is not a large one and is easily dealt with. You know 
what to expect and you get it. The second is a much larger class and a 
great deal more difficult to manage. The people who compose it are either 
under the thumb of their keeper, or are too lazy to enquire into the reason 
why there is so seldom a litter of foxes to be found. It is sufficient for 
them that an old dog fox is now and again at home when he is wanted, 
and they give credit to the keeper when none is due. They are fond of 
shooting and perhaps really want to have foxes as well, but they don’t go 
the right way about it. It is certain that you can have foxes, and 
pheasants as well, and the owner should insist on having them both. If 
the keeper can’t show foxes they should say to him in the words of a noble 
sportsman :—‘‘ If that wood is drawn blank again, your cottage will be 
drawn blank the following Monday”. He would find a marvellous change 
in a very short space of time; he will have just as many pheasants and a 
good show of foxes as well. I will not go further into the vexations and 
disappointments of a Master of hounds; sufficient to say that they are 
enough to ruin the most angelic temper, and turn the most obstinate hair 
white, if not in a single night, at all events within the limits of one 
hunting season. Can you wonder then at the occasional hasty word 
spoken at a time when there was every excuse for it. If it be addressed, in 
pardonable ignorance, to one who does not deserve it, it should be forgotten 
and forgiven as soon as spoken ; if deserved, as is more often the case, it 
should be taken to heart and treasured, with a fixed determination not to 
offend in the same way in future. 

And now, my masters, no more coffee-housing, no loitering around the 
feeding troughs. It is a glorious hunting morning. Get on your horses ; 
the little gorse covert nestling on the hill-side yonder always holds a fox, 
the cream of the country is before you; be sure you live up to the motto 


‘* Be with 'em I will’. 


JOHN Rt. TENNANT. 
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THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE LABOUR 
QUESTION. 


HE country is on the eve of a General Election. Party leaders and 
organizers are employing every art to make converts and to win 
allies. Whatever may be its actual immediate result, the coming contest 
must be of lasting interest, as the first test of the new forces brought into 
politics by the Labour organizations. It is apparently the avowed aim of 
several of the leaders of the New Unionist party to stand apart from the 
two great political parties and to act with independent machinery 
and financial resources. To what extent this will or can be carried out 
remains to be seen. But with the battle imminent it 1s well to consider the 
question from a practical point of view. 

The success of the Irish party has led many people to think that 
similar tactics pursued by an independent Labour organization in England 
will produce like results. But it is obvious that the Irish party won their 
pesiticn from within the House of Commons. Can then Labour secure the 
election to Parliament of a compact body of Labour representatives ? 

What classes of society compose the Conservative and Liberal parties ? 
The favoured interests are the backbone of the one, the general working 
class community is the strength of the other. The Church of England, 
established by law, the landowners with their great social influence and 
special legal privileges, the drink interest fearing popular control, property 
owners wishing to maintain the status quo, professional men whose interests 
lie chiefly with the wealthier classes, these bodies with their retainers, de- 
pendants, and a certain percentage of working men, mostly won over by 
personal influences, form the main forces of the Conservative party. On 
the other hand, the mass of the Liberal party is drawn from the lower 
middle, and labouring classes. 

This being so, the formation of a separate Labour party strong enough 
to present a respectable appearance at the polls, means a secession practi- 
cally from the Liberal ranks alone. This would have undoubtedly a 
weakening, and in the end, a crippling effect. The Conservatives would 
be masters of the situation. 

Curiously enough, the great strength of the Conservative party appears 
to be overlooked by most of the labour leaders. Before 1832, though politi- 
cally powerful because of the restricted franchise, numerically they were 


weak. But the popular legislation of the last sixty years by removing 
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erievances, has in effect been a constant manufacture of Conservatives. 
Many people thougnt that the Reform Act of 1867, would inevitably lead 
to revolution. Seven years later a Tory Government was placed in power 
with an ample majority. Again, two years after the enfranchisement of 
the agricultural labourers the Liberal party suffered a disastrous defeat. 
Yet beyond dispute the labouring classes have voted with the Liberals ; 

and their combined strength during the past twenty-five years has only 
sufficed to secure half of these years to Liberal Governments. Obviously 
then the Liberal party cannot afford a further serious secession and the 
withdrawal of a large number of labour votes must undoubtedly in the first 
instance give a fresh and firm lease of power to the Tories. 

This result in itself could scarcely be held desirable by the leaders of 
the Labour party. Presumably, therefore, their idea is that by securing 
the defeat of the Liberals they will be able to impose upon them their own 
terms. 

But itis clear that the ** independence” of the Labour party at the next 
election meaning, as we are told it does, the running of candidates against 
the Liberals, will practically amount to declared hostility. 

Supposing a labour secession to be sufficiently powerful to destroy all 
chance of a working Liberal majority in the next Parliament, two things 
would probably happen. Men who are not prepared for an extreme labour 
policy, and who do not choose to spend an unhappy political existence 
between the upper and the nether mill-stone, would either withdraw from 
politics or act with the Conservatives, who are already sufficiently powerful 
to hold their own against their opponents. Many of these men in con- 
stituencies where labour is weak, by their personal influence hold seats 
which would be transferred to the Vories. And-in the second place, the 
action of the Labour party having postponed for years the possibility of an 
effectual settlement of the Home Rule question, would bring down upon it 

the bitter and justifiable wrath of Irishmen in Great Britain as well as 
Ireland. It is quite conceivable that the Irish vote would at once be 
directed against the men who kept Ireland bound to her wretched system 
of Government. 

Under such circumstances aud during the life of a new Tory Govern- 
ment, even should the Labour party come to terms with the Liberals, it 
is difficult to see where the voting power will come from which will be 
necessary to secure a working majority for practical labour legislation. The 
Labour leaders are clearly right in working for a full representation in 
Parliament. But the attitude to the Liberal party of hostile indepen- 
dence, such as we see at Bradford, must inevitably defeat their object. 
No rational man denies the power of Labour to break up Liberalism; but 
again, no rational man thinks that Labour candidates can force their way 
into Parliament at the General Election apart from and in opposition to 
the Liberals. No bona fide Labour candidate will be supported by the 
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Conservatives who have ruthlessly opposed every one of the sitting Labour 
members. It is difficult, therefore, to see how upon the proposed lines of 
Mr. Mann and Mr. Tillett that Parliamentary representation will be 
gained by which alone the Labour party will attain commandng political 
power. 

The policy of organising Labour on an independent basis is no doubt a 
wise one. It would be convenient enough to party-managers, if the Labour 
vote was always‘to be given to them without question. But as things are, 
all interests save one which are socially or commercially powerful are 
represented and for the most part over-represented in Parliament. Labour, 
in its everyday life by far the most necessitous of all, has nothing like its 
fair share of Parliamentary representation, even in the House of Commons. 
Under the glorious British constitution Labour alone has no voice and can 
have none, in the House of Lords. It is right then that Labour should use 
its power for its own advancement, and the leaders of the party cannot 
fairly be blamed for declining to rest on mere official assurances and 
expressions of good will from Liberals, however prominent. But it is one 
thing to be ina position to rely on a separate organization and to be 
able to strike decisively whether for trade or political purposes; it is 
another to adopt a permanent attitude of independence in political affairs, 
which must produce in elections a condition of acute antagonism. The 
practical question of the moment is whether or no for the purposes of the 
next election and the next Parliament, the Labour party can generally join 
forces with the Liberals. The main obstacle to a working alliance 
appears to be the belief that the chief Liberal organizers have not done 
their duty in promoting the candidature of Labour representatives. Pro- 
bably one morning spent in the rooms of the Central Liberal Association 
would teach a valuable lesson to the gentlemen who appear to think that 
Mr. Arnold Morley or Mr. Schnadhorst can nominate candidates as they 
please. The fact remains that constituencies and their local managers are 
infinitely sensitive over advice from headquarters; and it does not at all 
follow that even where requests have been made for the names of possible 
candidates the advice or proposals given will be accepted. The long and 
short of it is that the constituencies for social financial or trade reasons for 
the most part are extremely slow to adopt Labour candidates. Every ex- 
ertion has been, and will be made, by official Liberalism to suggest and sup- 
port the adoption of Labour candidates. The leader of the Liberal 
party and his colleagues have constantly urged the claims of Labour 
representation upon the constituencies. But until the Labour movement 
has advanced further and the mind of the constituencies has been tuned to 
the proper pitch, the central authority in Parliament Street is almost power- 
less. At the present moment there are eight Labour members, and in 
addition eleven Labour candidates are before the constituencies, formally 
adopted by their respective Liberal Associations, Not a_ single 
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Labour candidate has been brought out by the Conservatives ; 
and every Labour candidate at the next General Election, whether 
standing as an Independent like Mr. Tillett at Bradford, or in co- 
operation with the Liberal party like Mr. J. H. Wilson at Dept- 
ford, will be strenuously opposed by them. It is under these circum- 
stances that some of the Labour leaders propose a course of action now 
and at the next election, which so far as it is adopted will hamper and dis- 
integrate the party to whose exertions the whole of the Labour candidate 
must look for any chance of winning their contests. And for what? 
Apparently to punish the Liberal party for its alleged lack of sympathy 
with Labour. Read with the closest attention every utterance of Mr. Mann 
or Mr. Tillett on the subject. Much will be found both forcible and true 
regarding the punitive power possessed by the Labour party; but the 
question how Labour can gain from the proposed hostile separation from 
the Liberals at the next election, remains unanswered. 

There are four courses open to the Labour party :— 

1. Co-operation with the Tories as advised by Mr. Plimsoll. As, 
however, the preliminary steps desired by the Labour party to facilitate 
entrance into the House of Commons cannot in spite of their pledge- 
breaking peculiarities be taken up by the Tories, this course is out of the 
question. 

2. Hostile independence of the Liberal party. This policy, in precise 
proportion to its effectiveness, must immediately strengthen the Tories, 
and the exasperation which will inevitably be produced among Liberal 
and Irish voters will permanently alienate a large section now strongly 
disposed to be favourable in a practical manner to Labour. 

3. Neutral independence, resulting probably in a half-hearted support 
being given to the Liberal party. This simply means a waste of opportu- 
nities, and is not likely to find favour with any whole hearted man of 
action. 

4. Active co-operation from an independent basis with the Liberal 
party for the purposes of the next Parlhament only; upon the basis of 
specific measures desired alike by the Liberal and Labour parties, to be 
pressed forward with all the force of the Liberal party in the next 
Parhament. 

Obviously this last course would suit Liberals. Let Labour leaders 
suspect official Liberalism as much as they please, but how can_ they 
contest the position that this course alone can produce a harvest of rich 
results for their cause ? 

(a) It is not too much to expect that about twenty Labour candidates, 


more than double the present number, would be returned upon a_ hearty 


and ungrudging alliance between the two parties. At the close of the 
Parliament the Labour power of leverage within and without the House 


of Commons would be greatly increased. 
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(b) Plural voting would be abolished. 

(c) By a radical reform of the registration laws working men would 
have the power of voting on a very short term of residence, the cost of 
registration being borne by the rates or the State. 

(d) The cost of elections would be greatly reduced. 

(e) The principle of the payment of members would be asserted, and 
possibly a measure carried. 

(f) A satisfactory alteration of the Law of combination rejected last 
session by the Conservative Government, would be effected. 

These results would very greatly advance in a comparatively short 
time the direct political influence and power of the Labour party. What 
results can be foretold from the adoption of any other course of policy open 
to the Labour party comparable in practical value to the attainment of any 
one of these six items ? 

But every true Liberal must desire with all the force at his command 
to urge the Labour leaders to consider the position and claims of other 
questions of national importance. 

1. Self Government for Ireland and the abolition of coercive legisla- 
tion. What will Irish labour in Ireland and in England say if an English 
Labour party rejects the first principles of constitutional justice and the 
claims of nationality ? 

2. The raising of the social condition of the agricultural labourer by 
measures which have received emphatic approval from the Labour leaders 


themselves. 
3. The removal of many of the worst and most dangerous abuses in 


the drink traffic. 

To deal effectively with these three great problems a strong Liberal 
majority is essential. Labour is deeply interested in them. Is it possible 
that Mr. Tillett with his noble aspirations on behalf of the toilers can on 
these great national questions, as well as on those before specified, which 
bear more immediately on Labour interests, play into the hands of the 
common enemy ? 

In fairness it must be admitted that a great deal of honest and hearty 
co-operation does now exist for immediate political purposes between the 
Labour and Liberal parties. But to raise enthusiasm and to secure 
sufficient strength, especially in the towns, more than this is wanted. 
The Independence argument is irresistible when not carried to the extreme 
limit which prevents co-operation at a given time for common objects. It 
is only too evident that unless Labour is organized and in a position to 
command separate and sufficient resources, the combined interests of 
capital, property and society will be too strong for it. History, however, 
shows clearly enough the dangers of premature attempts at the formation 
of Independent political parties. The case of Ireland is unique. There is 


no true parallel between the political position of Irish Nationalists and the 
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New Unionist party. Independence for trade and social purposes is all 
to the good. Political independence to obtain results in the National 
Parliament, elected by all sorts and conditions of men, is another matter 
altogether. Legislation without united action is impossible, and independ- 
ence, even in the case of the Irish party, has not meant omnipotence. 
‘‘The best wisdom that will work is the wisdom of balancing claims”. 
Labour has an emphatic right to insist that the Liberal party which holds 
the key of the balance shall look more closely into the needs and troubles 
of the poorest and the weakest; that it shall recognise where political 
representation is most urgently needed ; and that it shall show and prove 
a warm and genuine practical sympathy with all that is desirable and noble 
in the uplifting of workers, wearied, often brutalized, and even slain by 
hard unbearable conditions of ceaseless daily toil. 

The cause of Labour must be the cause of the Liberal party, and 
Liberals must buckle to the work with no ‘‘creeping foot and blinking eye’ 
That it is the duty of the Liberal party to frankly hold out the hand of 
friendship to Labour is as clear as the fact that it is the interest of Labour 


to take it. 


Herbier J. GLADSTONE. 
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A PRAYER TO BE LET ALONE, 


7 - aw OP 
In Repty to Mr. FrEDERIC HARRISON AND THE OTHER ‘‘ IMPROVERS”. 


HEN the immortal Topsy, the real heroine of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”, 
was suddenly called on to give an account of her existence on the 
lines laid down-in the Church Catechism, she startled Miss Ophelia’s 
orthodox mind by the famous answer, ‘‘’Specs I growed”. If this ingenuous 
child had lived in these later times, such a reply could not have suggested 
itself even to her. For, with a sigh, we acknowledge that to live, like the 
unconscious lilies; who grow they know not how, is no longer possible. We 
stand well within range, of the fire of two advancing hosts, both equally bent 
on our destruction, or on our improvement—which comes to the same thing. 
If our individuality is to die, it shall not die without a protest. Let 
me state the situation from the point of view of the ordinary woman, 
who, while she desires to achieve mastery in the arts and crafts of life, has no 
ambition to become a reformer of Society, still less to be transmuted into 
a fire-side idol or Russian eikon, after the fashion approved by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison. Life to many of us is a great drama in which the 
parts being various, a great diversity of caste is required. In the study of 
human character, in the unfolding of human motive, we find our highest 
and keenest enjoyment. We demand therefore, the preservation of every 
type of character and temperament of which human nature is capable. We 
cannot afford to let a single one go. The beetle-browed ladies 1n archaic 
bonnets, who are bent on social reform, are as valuable to the student as 
are Mr. I'rederic Harrison’s white-robed chamber priestesses. We decline 
to turn our beautiful wild garden into an apothecary’s potagey, in which the 
weeding process is to be handed over toa “ring ’’ of select persons with 
authority to chuck all but the right samples—or should it be ‘‘simples”’, 
—over the garden wall. 

For many years past one type of womanhood has been insistently 
presented to us, to the exclusion of all others, by some of our ablest writers. 
We have no objection to this type, if it is regarded as one of a series, and 
we will willingly give it a high place of honour. What we do object to, is 
the assumption that this model is unique, and that none other is worthy 
beside it. Look round the gallery of character-portraits beginning with 
Dinah Morris in ‘“* Adam Bede”, and ending (if “ ending” is not premature) 
with Catherine in‘ Robert Elsmere’. After Dinah, Romola; after Romola, 
Dorothea; then Norah, then Catherine with a countless host of other 
‘poor relations’’ now well-nigh forgotten. These ladies all have fine 
hands and wrists, they mostly wear white flannel. Some of them laboriously 
arrange medicine bottles in cupboards at dead of night, when the rest of 
the family is sleeping irreligiously. Others, when at a loss, always cross 
their hands on their breasts. There are occasional variations, but all have 
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certain deeper traits in common. (1) They take themselves and their 
mission very seriously indeed. (2) They have a passion for straightening 
Society, and march along with a flat iron wherewith to take out the creases 
(mental and moral) of their neighbours. (3) They are not humourists. 
They delight in concentrating their every energy on the problem of the 
scheme of creation and their own responsibilities with regard to it. But 
it takes all sorts, even of women, to make a world. It would indeed be 
a poor place to live in, if all the Trixes, the Maggie Tullivers, the Lyndalls, 
the Roses, were to be summarily disposed of in order to make way for their 
betters. With the disappearance of the gay and the frivolous, good-bye to 
all that delightful, if self-imposed, ‘‘inspectorship’”’ which furnishes the 
earnest ones with both employment and flavour. No, the writer, male 
or female, who insists that his or her own private image shall be publicly 
set up, asin the days when Nebuchadnezzar was king, is as one standing 
still in the lane who stoutly denies that there is anything to look at on 
the other side of the hedge because he cannot see over it. As well might a 
Kew market-gardener, finding that cabbages grew best on his own plot, blow 
a horn to announce to all men that cabbages were the only proper human food. 

But to return to Mr. Frederic Harrison, whom we lately saw attired 
in full canonicals entering his own cathedral in Bloomsbury. His pulpit, 
be it remarked in passing, is situate somewhere in the clerestory. Other 
preachers content themselves with a raised spot in the nave, but as we 
listen to his remote and warning tones, we feel here is one set apart from 
common humanity. He tells us, in this latest screed of doctrine of the suc- 
cessive joys open to the ideal woman, who is of course to be married and 
to be allowed a limited family. It is open to her to start with the office of 
priestess, in order to prepare herself for the higher destiny that awaits her 
later on. She is first to swing her censer before the ‘‘mass”, ‘*endurance”’, 
‘‘intensity ’’, ‘‘majesty of will” (delicious phrase) of the male of her house- 
hold, and then, for this might prove, after awhile, a little monotonous, 
she is to climb into the shrine in the chimney corner and there, seated 
in a graceful and condescending attitude, to become in her turn an object 
of worship by the male, on account of her “rapidity ”’, ‘tact’, ‘‘agility ”’, 
‘subtlety’ and ‘ fine-mindedness” (Mr. Harrison can say very nice things 
of us when he chooses). Well, this is a very pretty programme, and one we 
should all like to take a part in. Practical difficulties, however, present 


themselves in a provoking way at the outset. In the first place, it is 


not given to every woman to have a husband. Some, indeed, have to 
do without any male in their house, lacking even as much as a little 
boy, before whose “majesty of will” they can lie prone. All this 
too is well enough for the wealthy, the leisured, and the idly-busy ; 
but what about the woman whose life is one unending struggle to 
reconcile the conditions of living with life, not only for herself, but for 
those belonging to her? What time or heart has she to indulge in these 
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picturesque pastimes? Some of us think that her heroic and uncrowned 
service have placed her far beyond and above the need of any advice 
from any man as to how she should order her ways. What about the 
countless unmarried women who have never had, and never will have, 
opportunities of conjugating the verb to do, their part in life being limited 
to being and suffering? Do we not all know them, these poor pale souls, 
often sisters in sets, rarely attaining to the dignity of specimens? Denied 
by the close planting of circumstances that mental space and light and 
air which are demanded for the healthy production of any human being, they 
gradually droop into nothingness, withering and shrinking day by day. 
For them life holds only minute ‘domestic affairs”. Too often, 
indeed, is added the crowning difficulty of the affectionate interest taken in 
them by the other female members of the family, so that not only their 
goings-out and comings-in are questioned, but their very thoughts and 
moods are chronicled and read off with ruthless accuracy. In view of life’s 
graver tragedies, which they are said to be spared (?), this might appear to 
be laughable—but for hundreds of women martyrdom by pin pricks lies 
this way. A profound thinker once remarked on the difficulty of liking the 
society of those we love. The paradox was received with a frown. But 
the grain of truth underlying it is patent to all. 

Mr. Harrison, one of those philosophers from whom no secrets are 
hid, proclaims that our ‘functional weaknesses” (I quote his own 
expression) unfit us for the rough-and-tumble of life. With the truth 
of this statement I have no desire to quarrel—it is ancient history. But 
there ¢s another side, and I would ask him whether, as he certainly 
desires to be well informed on the subject, he has as yet applied 
to any of the half dozen leading doctors who make the diseases of women 
their special study. Has he asked their opinion as to what is the primary 
cause of the terrible nervous and other maladies, the victims to which fill their 
waiting rooms every morning ? If he has, he may have received this answer. 
That it is the want of healthy outside work and interests that has reduced 
these women, and hundreds of others like unto them, to a condition bordering 
on imbecility. In a word, that until mental excitement, using the expression 
in its best sense only, can be aroused by labour and thought expended on 
objects outside the narrow limits of the domestic circle, hope for them there is none. 

In the face of these facts, are we still to be told that in order to gratify 
the ideal of one man, or one set of men, all women are to confine their 
energies to their own four walls? For women have as much nervous 
energy as men, and Mr. Harrison knows as well as we do that stored and 
unused energy means explosion sooner or later. 

All honour then to those women who have made it their business to 
unlock many fast-closed doors and to let the imprisoned go free. Honour 
to those of them who, through much tribulation and personal obloquy, have 
achieved the redressing of wrongs offered to women and children—to those 
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who, lifting up their voices in season and out of season on the much-abused 
platform, have amended the statute book to some purpose. 

If we are to exercise our worship-faculty, let us exercise it towards 
those who have done to humanity services like these. Which of us as we 
listened the other day to the tale, told in her own simple fashion, by that 
working woman from Leicester, who, alone and unaided, started the cigar- 
makers’ union there, and so beat the masters out of the field, did not feel a 
thrill of pride that she was one of us?) Who that has had knowledge of 
Miss Black’s organisation of women’s unions since 1887 does not feel that, 
had she chosen to be content with only ‘existing beautifully’, the world 
would have been considerably the poorer for her choice? These things 
wanted doing, and as men have not done them, why in the name of truth 
and justice should they not be done by women? The vote? What a 
hubbub about so little! Whether it is given or not, so long as sex lasts 
influence will always remain the most powerful weapon in the female 
armoury. If given, I for one believe it will be unhesitatingly used, even 
by that notable list of ladies who protested against it in such magnificent 
array in the pages of the Nineteenth Century last year. And why not, once 
the thing is established and the blessed mantle of custom has draped 
it decently around? The duly qualified spinster, or widow, will then, we 
may be sure, énter the polling booth as circumspectly as now, in the 
recesses of her peaceful parlour, she decides between the rival claims of the 
various ‘“‘idiots ” or *‘incurables * who seek asylum at her hands. No, it 
isa stormina teacup. She who is ‘* plus femme que les autres femmes” will 
alwayswineasily. She will be loth to exchange the greater for the lesser thing. 

Meanwhile, as the goddess who presided over the parcelling out of 
morals to the human race appears, in her short-sighted policy, to have 
bestowed all the principle in stock upon the male portion, and all the 
conscience upon the female, it is to be hoped that some day a more even 
balance may be struck between them. At present women would be distinctly 
the better for a little less conscience (a personal and egotistical matter, after 
all), while they would certainly welcome with satisfaction a greater display 
of it in their ‘‘ majestic willed”? masters. An honest exchange may possibly 
be effected, women gaining, to their lasting good, a larger sense of citizen- 
ship and its obligations, and men equipping themselves with more of that 
tender heart-searching of which they stand in as equal need. 

Not long ago one whose wit is only equalled by her learning was 
asked to aid a society formed to carry on preventive work and the re- 
clamation of the fallen of her sex. With anadmirable courage she answered 
‘no’, adding that when a society was formed for the reclamation of fallen 


men she would at once become a warm supporter of it. 
The game of improving the opposite sex is one that two can play at. 
We have been bowled at long enough. Is it not now the turn of the men? 
Ien1ZABETH HOLLAND HOLLISTER. 
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POLITICAL HYPNOTISM. 


HE profession of astrology is at a low ebb. in these days; it has been 
almost snuffed out by mesmerism, hypnotism and material science, 
but it is still possible to find persons professing to read the fate of kingdoms 
and individuals in the stars, though such has been of late the dearth of 
‘‘querents” that the wise men have long since given up all attempts to 
make a living out of the public. William Lilly, the last great English 
astrologer, feathered his nest finely by applying his art to politics. He 
edited an almanack called Merlinus Anglicanus, and, having foretold 
Cromwell's ascendancy and the establishment of the Protectorate, became 
possessed of lands forfeited by Royalists. As time went on Merlinus 
changed its note, and the stars were subpcenaed to herald the Restoration, 
which followed in due course. But an ungrateful Court was too stupid to 
recognise him as more than a transcendental time-server, and the 
straightened circumstances into which poor Lilly was constrained to pass 
have probably acted as a deterrent to any successors in that role. 

But there isa great opportunity now for anyone bold enough to cast 
the horoscope of the Unionist party. Everybody is sick of forecasts based 
upon the results of by-elections, which there are the precedents of 1880 and 
1885 to prove untrustworthy. In the former year Lord Beaconsfield was 
lured to premature dissolution by the brilliant success of his candidates—in 
the latter, the crabbed fortune that lost seat after seat in solitary polls to 
Mr. Gladstone, was arrested at the General Election and he obtained a 
majority. It is the moment for a bold astrologer, skilfully advertised; he 
should secure a house in a roomy street, for, depend upon it, his doors will 
be beset by crowds of people satiated with several seasons of pin-hunting 
and thought-reading. Meanwhile it is exasperating to see the hypnotist 
have it all his own way in politics. Hypnotism depends for success upon 
the extent to which the patient’s mind can be saturated with a suggestion 
from the operator. Confirmed topers have, it is alleged, been cured of 
their proverbially inveterate habit by the suggestion, while in a hypnotic 
state, that alcohol is a nauseous fluid, and they shudder at the idea of wine 
or spirits passing their lips. Others, under the suggestion that train oil is 
dry champagne, will swallow it greedily, and ask for more. Gladstonian 
experts seem to have succeeded in casting a hypnotic spell over part of the 
electorate. It is difficult in any other way to account for the conversion in 
the South Molton division of a Unionist majority of 1689 into a Separatist 
majority of 1212. How is it that a constituency, sufficiently wide awake in 
1886 to show the Home Rule candidate the way owt, is drowsy enough in 
18g1 to welcome him im? The case for Home Rule had a much better 
appearance then than now: then—Ireland was ina uproar, and four-fifths 
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of their representatives were united as one man in action and speech; 
now—Ireland is peaceful and prosperous, and the Nationalists are 
plastering their heads broken by their own colleagues, and ransacking the 
Lexicon Balatronicum for epithets grievous enough to describe their feelings 
for each other. The fact is that, in some parts of the country, (though 
not in all—East Dorset, to wit) the electors have been got at— 
hocussed — hypnotised. The idea has been hypnotically suggested 
that Home Rule is synonymous with Millennium for the Masses. To 
the agricultural labourer it means higher wages, better houses, land to 
cultivate and lots of time for beer and skittles. Can anything be clearer ? 
‘‘ Here is a gent whocalls himself a Home Ruler ; we never saw him before, but 
he’s civil-spoken, he tells us we’re amazing fine fellows (the parson don’t 
tell us that, mind ye!), that it’s a mortal shame for men to work for less 
than 25s. a week, ie wouldn’t do it, he says, not he; that we have no call 
to work a spell of more than eight hours, and that we should each have a 
bit o’ land of our own. That's right, says 1; Home Rule's the ticket for me 
and hooray for Gladstone!’’ To Dissenters Home Rule is made to signify 
Disestablishment ; to teetotallers—local option or total prohibition; to 
every kind of faddist it 1s decked in the plumes of his own particular fad. 

But what the civil-spoken gent keeps out of sight more ingeniously 
than ingenuously is that Mr. Gladstone is by no means blind to the 
difference between train-oil and champagne; he is determined that the 
country shall swallow the draught it naughtily refused in 1886—which 
will make its gorge rise again unless its flavour can be disguised. Two 
indubitable facts are studiously ignored: first, that Mr. Gladstone still 
firmly believes that Ireland stops the way and that he is plastered with 
pledges to make a Home Rule bill the first article in his programme ; 
and second, that he has declared the accomplishment of that task will be 


the final act of his career 





a declaration buttressed by the limits set to 
active human life. 

This passion for Home Kule is the one impulse which spurs Mr. 
Gladstone on to his last great effort; it is the theme of all his thoughts, 
thrusting itself as King Charles did into all Mr. Dick’s memorials, to 
the forefront even in his address to the agricultural labourers at 
the Holborn Restaurant. It is impossible to believe that he is burn- 
ing to pull down the House of Lords or to secularise the funds of the 
Established Churches, but if his object cannot be attained without the 
assistance of the enemies of these institutions, why, basta! the price must 
be paid. The great question before the country at the general election will 
be Home Rule, but, if ingenuity can effect it, that issue will be wrapped up 
in all sorts of local and personal covering, and Unionist candidates must be 
prepared for many ambushes and flank attacks. 

The time has come, to use an American phrase, to make a stiff lip. 


There is danger in dallying with the fringes of Socialism, and there has 
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been an ominous inkling of it in certain recent speeches. If Unionists would 
only be persuaded of it, the result of reckless bidding for the labour vote will 
be not only disappointment, plus loss of self respect to candidates, but 
ulterior mischief in the lengths to which those who are resolved to bid 
highest will go, leading to demoralization f/us disappointment in the 


electorate. Those who are tempted 


“ Smoothly, persuasively, plausibly and glib, 
. . . ys . > > 
From pious lips to drop the specious fib 


should remember that when it comes to lying, he that lies boldly and well 


must prevail over the feeble prevaricator. 


“ How clear, convincing, eloquent and bold, 
The barefaced lie, with brazen courage told! 
Which, spoke in public, falls with greater force, 
And, heard by thousands, is believed of course.” 


No one in his heart believes that good would flow from Home Rule, or that 
wages can be regulated by Act of Parliament, but seeing that there be 
many that loudly proclaim both opinions, there is no room for uncertain 
utterances, 

The organisation of labour is an excellent thing, inasmuch as it secures 
consideration for the wants of the working men; it is right and constitu- 
tional that complaints should be listened to, and they can only be distinctly 
formulated where there is organisation; but it is a thing to be resisted, 
even at the price of place and power, that candidates should be required 
to pledge themselves to whatever programme is put before them by the 
most active class in each constituency. If any party is ever to make a 


stand for the true spirit of parliamentary government—-that the best men go 


to parliament to deliberate as representatives, not the most pliant to vote 





as delegates—it is the Unionist party, and now is the time to do it. 

There is a significant degree of lukewarniness at present in the feelings 
of many Conservatives in regard to matters political which can only be 
accounted for by a certain haziness and confusion of principle hanging over 
the policy of the party. The leaders are, it is to be hoped, clear in their 
own views, but their followers come to parliament pledged to this, that and 
the other, so that there is often a discouraging amount of hesitancy in theiz 
eounsels. To restore enthusiasm the lines of policy must be sharper cut. 
to take one instance out of many: the present Government have declined, 
as Mr. Gladstone in 1880 declined, to assent to the suppression of the liquor 
traffic without compensation to licence-holders. That is a clear position 
and one that the trade understand. But what they do not understand is the 
shilly-shally voice of some of the party and the party’s candidates, who 
have been trying to conciliate the temperance party without losing the sup- 
port of the licensed victuallers. Such men are the weak strand in the 
rope ; they chill one body of voters while failing, as assuredly they do, to 
win support from the other. [Irom an electioneering point of view, 
it would be far better to be beaten on a division, and go to the country on a 


clear issue, than to evade a question which will not be laid to rest, 
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Despite the warnings or jubilations of political meteorologists, 
Unionists may face the general election with a bold heart. They will 
have, on the whole, an excellent record of six years’ work. There are still 
plenty of people who are influenced by concern for the standing of their 
country in the comity of nations. Many an election has been lost and won 
upon the foreign policy of a government. Lord Carrington, whose breadth 
of view does not seem to be in proportion to his antipodean experience, 
elicited a storm of repudiation from the colonies by his description of the 
sentiments prevalent in Australasia towards the Home Government, and 
against his statement at Bristol that Lord Salisbury’s government is 
‘* scorned abroad ”’ may well be set the weighty verdict pronounced recently 
in the journal of that stout Radical, Mr. Joseph Cowen of New- 
castle: ‘‘ To the combined firmness, amenity, and sagacity of our Foreign 
Minister, we may directly attribute much of our recent prosperity. There 
is not a cottage on any hillside, or a tenement in any city slum, whose 
occupants have not benefited by it. It has supplied them with more work, 
better wages and cheaper food. T‘oreign policy not only controls commerce, 
but it regulates national expenditure. Assured peace has enabled us to 
reduce our outlay and lessen taxation, to decrease the National Debt and 
strengthen the national finances. By an abnegation as uncommon as it is 
creditable, much of the money that was required for achieving this duplicate 
result has been taken by a‘ Government of stock-holders * from the holders 
of stocks. We know that for Liberals to say this of Conservatives is rank 
heresy. It is true, however, and no candid man can deny it.” 

That can scarcely be palatable diet for the many eminent men who are 
going about denying it. 

Even if the fates are adverse and the ballot boxes should this year 
disclose a Gladstonian majority, the end is not yet. When the various 
sections each see their petty revolution postponed to the mighty Gladstonian 
revolution for which nobody cares, Unionists will not have long to wait. 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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WEEKLY PAYMENTS. 


A HUMBLE TRAGEDY. 


T was an oval looking-glass, on a varnished rosewood frame. It swung above a 
| stand which had three little drawers in it; and it was a sufficiently imposing 
piece of furniture to make Jessie Chaplin stand still, and regard it with admiring eyes. 
It was labelled “ Amazing Bargain. Only 14s. 6d. Weekly payments taken.” 

“That’s just the very thing I want ;” said Jessie to herself slowly. ‘ That’s a 
swing glass—Joe read to me about ’em, p’raps it’s a cheval glass, too.” 

Jessie was a slender, little woman, and pretty in a colourless way. <A certain air 
of gentleness and timidity had earned for her in the neighbourhood the derisive title 
of “the Laidy,” and had attracted George Chaplin, the plumber’s assistant, whom she 
George was a bright, active young fellow, and Jessie 
She was passionately fond of 


had married four months before. 
was supposed to “have done very well for herself”. 
her new home, and had converted the two small rooms, opening off a squalid stair, 
into what seemed to her an abode of luxury. 

The window of her one sitting-room, the only place she had for cooking and wash- 
ing, was sparsely decorated with “real art muslin”. The mantelpiece was gay with 
her treasures, green glass vases— given away with half-a-pound of tea’’—cats and 
dogs in red and white crockery, photographs in frames made of rice and sealing-wax, 
and wondrous filagree baskets of cork and wire, suggesting hours of wasted toil. 

Jessie was more than content with her “drawing-room ” as she loved tocall it. It 
was only the little bedroom behind that was at fault. True, it was much neater than 
the bedrooms of many of her friends, who had a habit of keeping their saucepans among 
their blankets, and their clothes on any table, chair, or part of the floor that came 
handiest, but it was very scantily furnished. Its chief article after the bedstead was a 
toilet table, ugly and heavy, and with no looking-glass to set it off. A dingy-framed 
mirror had at one time hung on the wall above, but George had taken this down to shave 
by one dark Sunday morning, and it had slipped through his fingers and broken into bits 
at his feet. He had told her to buy another, a better one if possible, and had given 
her three shillings and sixpence to spend ; and now—here was this glittering tempta- 
tion, this “amazing bargain” displayed before her eyes. 

“It’s a wonderfully cheap glass. Yer won't see a glass like that every day,” 
remarked the shop-keeper with a casual air. ‘“ Them drawers are all three real ; none 
of yer dummies, as you'll find in other places. They all comes out, and yer can keep 
why, yer can keep a’most anythink in ’em.”’ Thereupon the old man pulled vigor- 
ously at the wooden knobs, one of which immediately came off in his hand. “ There ! ” 


he said triumphantly, “that shows you how good it is, look at it, mum, that knob’s 
made of real, strong, good wood, that and nothin’ else. That’s the style of glass for 
you, mum ; why its frame’ll furnish a room by itself, let alone its showin’ yer some- 
thin’ pretty every time yer looks into it. Screws up and down, yer see, whether yer 
want it ‘igh or low. I’ll take a small derposit for it down, and a weekly payment for 
the remainder, to oblige yer.” 

“How much should | have to pay a week?” asked Jessie, 
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“Well, they generally gives me five shillings derposit, and ’arf-a-crown a week ; 
but, as a partickler favour to you, mum, we'll see if we can make it less.” 

“T’ve only got three and sixpence with me,” said Jessie, pulling off a cotton glove. 

“That'll do for derposit. Suppose yer pay mea shilling a week till we're all 
square. All yer’ve got to do is to sign this paper, and to put your address—That’s 
right, mum. Now the glass’s as good as yours. Shall I send the boy along with it ?” 

“No, no, I’llcarry it myself,” said Jessie eagerly, “ I shall like to,” and snatching up 
her new treasure, she almost ran home with it, though it was much too heavy for her 


slender arms. 
“You never got all that for three-and-six,” said her husband, when she showed it 


him that evening. 

“No, it was a bit more, but I settled it all right,” replied Jessie, with a nervous 
laugh. 

“Well, if you're pleased I am. Furnishing ain’t my line, nor looking-glasses 
neither.” 

He had a kind of contemptuous admiration for his wife’s child-like ambitions and 
fancies. But not for an instant did he imagine she would dare to run into debt to 
gratify them. 

All that week Jessie absolutely courted the society of neighbours who had 
hitherto thought her “stuck-up”, and she invented various pretexts for bringing 
them into her bedroom. The new mirror was admired and criticised, belauded and 
belittled, in turns, and proved a never-failing topic of conversation. 

For the first two weeks, payment was easy enough—Jessie had two shillings put 
away towards a winter’s bonnet, and the third instalment she made up of pennies and 
half-pennies saved from the small sum on which she managed to keep house. 

But eight shillings were still owing, and how to raise them seemed more difficult 
every day, and the thought of it began to haunt her like a shadow. She had never 
before kept anything from her husband, and now that the excitement of possession 
had subsided, she realized how foolish he would consider her purchase and how angry 
he would be at the terms of her bargain. So much was her secret on her mind that 
she began to fear that in an unguarded moment she might betray it to him, She grew 
quieter and graver than she had ever been before. George was vaguely aware of the 
change, but when she assured him she was neither sulking nor ill he ceased to take 
further notice. 

Three more weeks passed, and five shillings still remained to be paid. Only five 
shillings, but the winter was coming on, and George had already hinted that his wages 
might be lowered. She could not bring herself to try to pawn one of her three 
dresses or her one thin jacket ; besides they were worth so little. True, she had her 
wedding ring, of nine carat gold, but that was too sacred to be parted with, and 
George would be sure to miss it at once. 

At last she summoned up courage and started for the old furniture dealer's. He 
received her faltering excuses with sternness, only her white and anxious face made 
him relent a little. 

“T'veallas been a just man,” he blurted out roughly, “but I ain’t above shewing a 
bit of generosity now and then ; so I'll overlook it this time on condition that yer pays 
me arf-a-crown next week.” 

Jessie promptly gave him her word, and on her way home turned into a pawn- 


brokers, and held out in desperation her silver brooch. The woman in charge pro- 
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nounced it very plain, and offered her ninepence for it. This she refused with a 
feeling between relief and disgust. The mere idea of parting with the familiar 
trinket had been painful beyond words. 

That same night, after-hours of anxious waiting for George without any tidings to 
account for his absence, there came a message that he had fallen from the leads of a 
house, where he had been doing plumbing work, and that he was in the accident ward 
of the London Hospital, suffering from serious injuries. Jessie flew to his bedside, 
and was shocked to find him greatly changed, his face showing deep-drawn lines. 

Many and many an hour she spent of agony, watching by his bedside as he lay 
muttering incoherent words i: a hard, level voice. When the bell sounded for visitors 
to leave, she would return to her little rooms, which had once been so pretty and 
bright, but were now both blank and lonely. 

As she sat there, racked with the suspense and separation, she would from time to 
time strain eyes and ears listening and looking for a death-sign, perhaps the sound of 
George’s foot on the stairs, or his shadow darkening the mirror. “I don’t think he'd 
die without telling me,” she would say, “ he would surely take care to let me know.” 

On the Friday after the accident George’s employers sent her his last week's wages. 

On the Sunday following George died. He had become conscious several hours 
previously, had recognized her at his bedside and had talked about his end. He told 
her he felt sorely troubled. He had been a hard-working man all his life and had 
earned good wages, and now there was nothing before him but a pauper’s grave. He 
entreated Jessie to save him from it. 

With clasped hands and earnest reiteration, she vowed she would do her utmost. 

“ The money shall be found, dear, some way or other, of that you may be certain 
sure, so don’t think any more about it.” 

How much would be required she had not the slightest idea. She only knew she 
must carry Out George’s wish, and that she had no time to lose. 

Jessie spent the first night of her widowhood in reckoning up her small belong- 
ings. ‘Lhe furniture was the landlord’s, but there were George’s Sunday clothes and 
his two white shirts. One of these was without a button at the neck, and she promptly 
set about to repair it, her eyes so bedimmed with tears of self-reproach, that she could 
scarcely see to thread her needle. 

His things and her own she packed in a tin box, and tied it round with a piece of 
old rope. Everything she had in the world must go to bring in money for George’s 
funeral. She did not even except her wedding ring, and she exchanged her boots 
which were fairly good, for a pair of worn-out shoes, before trudging with her bundle 
to the pawn-shop. 

Deep were the blushes that passed over Jessie’s face as the Jew’s fat finger 
pointed out worn and darned places in the old and shabby garments. But the 
bargaining was over at last, and away she hastened with her ringless left hand instinc- 
tively hidden in the folds of her shawl, and with twenty-nine shillings and five pence 
in her pocket. Only twenty-nine shillings and five pence, and she needed more than 
two pounds ! 

“ Step in ’ere, mum”, cried a voice she knew as she got nearer home. It was 
the furniture dealer's, and the memory of her debt for the looking-glass flashed upon 
her like forked lightning. 

“] thought I might as well remind yer that my ’arf crown comes due to-morrer 


—to-morrer mornin’ as ever is.” 
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“T can’t pay you, I can never pay you,” said Jessie trembling. 

‘“That’s a nice story—what am I to do then?” 

“T’ve paid you nine-and-six, but I can never get the other five shillings, Won't 
take 





you take the glass back ?”’ said Jessie with a sudden gleam of hope. ‘ Oh do 
it back, and let me have six shillings. I haven’t spoilt it a bit, I’ve cleaned it every 
day and the frame is polished beautiful. Oh do keep the deposit as a sort of hire ; 
I’ve not had it two months, and give me the six shillings back.” 

“ Yer ought to be ashamed of yerself, that yer ought, schemin’ to cheat a honest 
man that ’as been good to yer. Do yer think I’m going to give yer six shillings for 
messing about with my glass? P’raps yer’d like me to give you a droring suite with 
a dinner table and a chiffoneer thrown in, in exchange for your mirrer? = Your 
mirrer, that yer ain’t paid for! It’s sy mirrer, and if yer don’t bring that ‘arf crown 
round bright and early to-morrer, I’ll soon show yer it’s mine.” 

“What will you do?” faltered Jessie. 

“Do! Why I'll send and take it away to be sure; it’s mine and I've got the right 
to it when yer fail to nay.” 

“ You'll take it away, without giving me back none of all my nine-and-sixpence ¢ 
Is that the law?” 

“Yes it is, and I’ll teach yer the law. Yer pay up to-morrer, or if yer don't yer 
say good-bye to my glass that yer’ve cheated me out of on false pretences.” 

Jessie walked away from the shop slowly and heavily in her worn-out shoes. 

When she reached her rooms she locked herself in. Her left hand worried her ; 
she found herself constantly feeling for the ring that was no longer there. She had 
a brass one studded with red beads given her by George before they were married. 
She had not worn it long because the brass marked her finger ; but she put it on now 
with a feeling of thankfulness. After that she was able to think more quietly. Only 
twenty-nine shillings and sixpence, and she had to get two pounds ! She counted the 
money again and again but that made it no more. 

“Tf he’d only have given me back those six shillings,’ she said aloud. As she 
spoke she looked at the mirror and a sudden thought came to her, “ Why shouldn't 
she sell it?” When she had tried to be honest the furniture dealer had only been 
angry with her, and to-morrow he would take back the glass that she had more than 
half paid for. Yes, she mzs¢ sell it, and that very night. “It’s stealing ", she said, 
“it’s stealing five shillings, but it’s for George and I’ll do it.” 

As the November day darkened into night she wrapped the mirror in her shawl 
and hurried with it to the pawn shop, every chance shout of children at) play singing 
“stop thief” in her ears, and her heart beating till it almost choked her. 

After only a few minutes haggling twelve-and-sixpence was handed to her, a 
larger sum than she had dared to hope for. 

“Now I’ve got forty-two. shillings, well over two pounds,” thought Jessie 
proudly, “and if I had to steal a part of it George, thank God, will never know.” 

She hastened to make the coins intoa packet, and to prepare to take them to the 
hospital. As she left she caught up the only photograph of George she possessed, 
and carried it in her hand. “It'll be like company for me”’, she said. When she had 
deposited the precious packet at the porter’s lodge close to the top of the hospital 
steps, she began walking aimlessly through the streets, with the thought of her guilt 


pressing her down like lead. “ I’ve got the rooms for one night more, I might go back 


there and try and get a sleep; but no, that horrid man will be sending for the glass early 
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On 


to-morrow, and when he comes and doesn’t find it I shall have to go to prison.” 
and on she wandered, weary and sad, when of a sudden a gleam of lamps reflected in 
black water showed her she was on the Embankment with the river flowing swiftly 
and stealthily by. As one who descries home from a distance she stopped short at 
once and stood looking at the water. , 

“T’ve been a widow ’since Sunday”, she said, “ and to-day I’m worse than a widow 
—I’m a thief; I’ve nothing to do and nowhere to go. Every door is closed against 
me. This is the safest.and the easiest way.” 

She went straight up to a lamp-post and gazed by the ‘gaslight at George's 
photograph. 

Then, amid a burst of tears, “ How silly Iam’, she cried, “ I’ve got the money 
George wanted, over two pounds, and there is nothing now to fret about, for he is at 
rest. But I do wish, oh I do wish I hadn’t had to steal.” Again and again she kissed 
the portrait and then slipped it quickly into her pocket, only to pull it as quickly out 
again, 

“No”, she said, “I won't do that, George’s picture oughtn’t to be found with a 
drowned woman who’s a thief. I wish I hadn’t taken it out with me, for I can’t bear 
to tear it up.” 

A little errand girl passed by. Jessie stopped her. 

“Took at this frame’, she said, “aint it pretty, wouldn’t you like to have it to 
keep ?”’ 

Jessie’s face was kindly and her voice was gentle—the astonished child smiled 
shyly in reply. 

“Well you shall have it’, said Jessie. “I'll give it you right out. Now you 
take out that picture and just tear it up. Yes, that’s the way, that’s the way, tear it 
in quite small pieces. No, don’t throw them into the river—put them down in the 
roadway there. Now, that frame’s your very own.” 

“Thank you,’ said the child, as she skipped up a side street joyfully. ‘ Good 
night.’ 


“Good night, my dear,” said Jessie, and turned hurriedly away—away through 





the darkness and the silence of the night, to the deeper silence of the black watery 


depths which seemed to beckon her into their midst. 


ALICE FLEMING (2t¢¢ KIPLING). 
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TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES."* 
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HE publication of a new three-volume novel by Mr. Thomas Hardy is an event 
of which the importance, in the literary world—and not in the mere novel- 


reading world—can scarcely be over-stated. For, from the outset, we may as weil 
declare our conviction, firm and of long-standing, that the author of Far from the 
Madding Crowd stands alone at the head of the British novelists of the day 


in advance of the acknowledged foremost of his rivals asa great and sane and “ human- 


as far 





hearted” artist must ever be in advance of the most brilliant, the most intellectual, 
of “eccentrics”. But, besides this, among its author’s many works, an interest of a 





very special kind attaches to the book now under consideration. It is an open secret 
a secret which any discriminating reader of the reviews may possess—that for some 
time past Mr. Hardy’s views have been tending to a more out-spoken attitude towards 
social questions than the Knglish fiction of our time has as yet ventured to assume. 
In his “faithful presentment of the pure woman, Tess’’, he has, in the fitting season, 
shown the courage of his opinions. “Ifan offence come out of the truth’’, says he, 
in his Explanatory Note, quoting from St. Jerome, “ better is it that the offence come 
than that the truth be concealed”. That he has taken a step so fraught with possi- 
bilities to the future of the English novel without due consideration, no competent 
judge will for one moment suspect ; indeed, the book in which he has taken it has, 
throughout, the insistent force of a heart-felt utterance which has been long brooded 
over in silence. Should it happen that fools rush in where angels have hesitated to 
tread, not the author of 7Zess but the fools themselves must obviously be held 
accountable. 

Of the vital constituents of Mr. Hardy’s genius, the two most prominent have to 
us appeared to be, a love of humanity, and a sense of the hardness of its lot—the first 
manifesting itself chiefly in humour, the second in gloom, or pessimism. ‘There are 
two of his books—two books, by the way, which in order of production came together,— 
which afford very striking illustrations of these strikingly contrasted attributes. The 
Trumpet-Major—the most lovable of all its author’s works, a book worthy indeed of 
comparison with Goldsmith’s masterpiece itself—is that in which he has given his 
humour freest play :—it is of humour almost all compact. Zhe Return of the Native 
(which in order of publication came first), may, on the other hand, be compared to a 
black midnight, its vault-like vast expanse broken here and there by the small ruddy 
glow of a warm human hearth for which a curfew soon shall toll. It is the latter of 
these two books that Zess of the D'Urbervilles resembles. Indeed, the new novel is a 
tragedy more profound, more unrelieved, than any which Mr. Hardy had_ previously 


given us. 





The heroine, Tess—a girl of infinite charm, of endless potentialities, born in the 
peasant class, but of old and once powerful Norman blood—fights out for our 
entertainment her little drama of being, acting, suffering, ere she passes away to be 
seen no more, She is the most human, the most touching, in all Mr. Hardy’s ravish- 


ing Dream of Fair Women and Girls, more powerfully realized than his Elfride, more 





Tess of the I)’ Urhervilles, by Vhomas Hardy. James Rk. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 
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direct in her appeal than his Viviette. Yet this pure woman meets her death, justly, 
at-the hands of the common executioner. And thereby hangs a tale—and a moving 
tale it is—of the wrongs which weak woman may suffer at the hands of man. And, 
a combination of character and circumstance truly 








by a refinement of irony 
worthy to move the laughter of the mocking fiend—it is the wrong endured 
at the hands of the good and spiritual man which works a worse suffering 
than that endured from the gross and sensual one. The author has shown, 
we think, a true artistic instinct in lending to the character of Alec D’Urberville no 
single sympathetic touch. He is the perfect foil to Angel Clare—Angel, so pure and 
so gentle, whom at least, and if alone among men, we might have expected to have 
been capable of a great unselfish act. But there is a high-minded selfishness as well 
as acommon selfishness, and this can be very cruel. There is the misery without 
blame which arises from human limitation, the defect of love ; and, as we have said, 
it is not from her vile lover, but from the husband who in her eyes is almost a god, 
that Tess receives the bitterest cup she Has to drink. Space fails us for more than thus 
indicating the spiritual nexus of the book ; we must now glance for one moment at 
some details of its workmanship. In the minor graces which we are accustomed to 
associate with its author’s work—in picturesqueness, for instance, in incident, in 
subordinate character,—it is, if anything, rather negatively remarkable. There is, 
indeed, the pretty picture, at the opening, of the village girls walking in_ proces- 
sion, clothed in white and bearing each a peeled willow-wand in her hand; and 
there is the subsequent dance on the green. Then there is the powerful winter 
firelight scene in the old manor house, in which the heroine, decked in 
her newly-acquired diamonds, makes her fatal confession to the man _ who 
has that day become her husband. <And there is also a sprinkling of those 
delightful, humorous sketches of every-day character with which Mr. Hardy is 
wont to relieve the stress of his tragedies :—there is Dairyman Dick—the practical 
man of the type familiar in the author’s works, a type which (if we may trust our 
instinct) he would seem to consider at once the most serviceable and the most 
likely to secure a fair share of happiness in the human scheme of things. Then 
there is old Durbeyfield, “Sir John”, and his wife, and the boy Abraham—all of 
them successful living portraits, though lightly touched upon the canvas. The group 
of love-lorn dairymaids appears to us less convincing. But, if these minor faculties 
and graces have in the present instance been used with reserve, such reserve is no 
doubt the result of artistic calculation, and it is very possible that the central 
tragedy may gain in strength from the lowness of tone in what we may call the 
incidental writing. The crude, and indeed almost journalistic, character of the 
murder episode may, perhaps, be accounted for upon like principles. 

Finally, what cannot fail to strike the careful student of Mr. Hardy’s books 
in the present volumes is the presence of the “defiant spirit”. We have before 
met with a few faint suggestions of it in his writings--in the lWoodlanders, for 
instance, and in the Return of the Native; but here we find it clearly articulate, 
generally persuasive. To say that we regret this fact would be to leave the functions 
of criticism as they are now understood. We may, however, be permitted to observe 
that, whilst not ourselves of Mr. Hardy’s apparent way of thinking upon the most 
important of all—not merely human—subjects, we vet recognize his attitude towards 


those subjects as one eminently characteristic of his time. 


(GEORGE DOUGLAS. 
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THR LITTLE APPL. 


A LITHOGRAPH 





By CHARLES H. SHANNON, 


Notick.—The April number of THe ALBEMARLE will contain znter- 
alia:—-A story by the Eart or Desarr; an Article by Hon. AUBERON 
HERBERT; ‘f Welsh Disestablishment ”’, by LLoyp GrEorGe, M.P.; ‘* The 
Jacobite League”, by the Marquis pE RuvicNy AND RatNnevat. The 
illustration will be by Marcus Srone, R.A. 

The May number will contain a drawing by Sir FREDERICK 
LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 
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